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persisted. In 1769 a Harvard disputation on the question whether the reptiles of America -originated from those preserved by Noah was decided in the affirmative.
Authoritarian and traditional barriers to scientific advance nevertheless did give way. Many a time-honored myth sanctioned by the authority of a distinguished name was dispelled by the shrewd observations of a people who had to adjust themselves to a new environment. Even the untutored pioneer, seeking his food in stream and forest, rejected the notion that migrating birds ftew to the moon in winter. While a Philadelphia naturalist maintained as late as 1800 that swallows hibernated in mud and while ideas of fantastic animals persisted in some quarters, such concepts were exceptional among a people who had from necessity rubbed close elbows with nature.
Colonial scientists were generally more concerned with amplifying and supporting the theories of European scientists, Newton in natural philosophy and Linnaeus in natural history, than in advancing hypotheses of their own. For the most part American naturalists contented themselves with filling in the gaps which the strange phenomena in their own vicinity invited them to explore. In this they showed good judgment, for at best they were ill equipped to advance theoretical explanations or to make imposing syntheses of scientific knowledge.
Cadwallader Golden, the versatile lieutenant governor of New York, was an exception. He was interested in the larger issues of synthesis and made bold to grapple with the stifiest problems implicit in Cartesianisni and Newtonianism. Trained at the University of Edinburgh, Golden corresponded with the leading scientists and thinkers in England and on the Continent. He differed with Bishop Berkeley's analysis of Newton's theories and ventured to criticize and make practical applications of the theories of fluxions and gravitation. In his Principles of Action in Matter (1751) he disavowed materialism. Nevertheless, he himself came close to taking a materialist position; what he did was to resolve matter into the mechanics of force by holding that the ^ properties of things are merely their various modes of activity. In 1778 another physicist, Benjamin Thompson, provided experimental evidence in his work on heat in support of this theory of matter. But in taking an even more comprehensive position Golden made a pioneer contribution toward a mature phase of scientific materialism which deserves to be remembered.
Golden was, not the only one to advance scientific hypotheses in